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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, EXISTENTIALISM, AND 
THE ESTHETIC UNIVERSE 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND EXISTENTIALISM 


1. At the December, 1956, meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association in Philadelphia, Paul Til- 
lich, discussing his admirably succinct and lucid exposition of ex- 
istentialism,! weleomed psychoanalysis as a source of enrichment 
to existentialist thought, and singled out Freud as especially inter- 
esting from this perspective. In so doing he showed himself un- 
afraid of the threat which seemed to prompt the many questions 
he was asked about the bearing of psychoanalysis on existentialism. 
This threat is the possibility of a jurisdictional dispute by two 
radically heterogeneous disciplines over an identical domain. Pre- 
sumably Tillich’s hospitable attitude to psychoanalysis is a reflec- 
tion of his confidence that there is no dispute, that psychoanalysis 
does not see itself as dealing with the sort of things that existential- 
ism is ultimately concerned about, that psychoanalytic findings can 
be welcomed into existentialist thought as stimulating guests with- 
out fear that they will reward their host. by delivering him bound 
and gagged to their master. 

Perhaps Tillich’s confidence would be less had he in mind not 
Freud, who may appear a safe distance from the problem, but rather 
the subsequent elaborations of Freud’s ego theory. For if there 
is a jurisdictional challenge over the matters discussed in Tillich’s 
paper one would look for it not in the theory of the neuroses, but 
in considerations of psychotic phenomena. And in fact the writ- 
ings of Paul Federn, who dealt primarily with the psychoses, ap- 
proach so closely in so many ways to existentialism as presented by 
Tillich that it would seem mandatory for their relationship to be 
worked out in detail. 

In his paper Tillich characterizes existentialism as exploring 
subjectivity as distinguished from objectivity. This is held to be 
related to the primary problem of the contrast between universal 
and particular. Subjectivity is then said to have a structure which 


1‘“The Nature and the Significance of Existentialist Thought,’’ this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. LIII (1956), pp. 739-748. 


617 
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can be described by concepts referring to ‘*existentialia.’’ Of 
these he discusses finitude and non-being (which involves prob- 
lems of anxiety and freedom) and makes a brief reference to soul 
or spirit. I will note those views of Federn which seem to bear on 
the same concepts and then consider the extent of the similarity. 


Subject and Object. 


For Descartes the certainty of the sum is the certainty of the cognitive sub- 
ject, which is abstracted from the totality of the existing subject. For Pascal 
and all his existentialist followers, it is the existing subject which must be 
saved against reduction to the epistemological subject on the one hand and 
against its transformation into a thing among things on the other hand.— 
Pavuv TILLICH. 


Descartes might be quoted here. His fundamental thesis was: ‘‘Cogito, ergo 
sum,’’ ‘‘T think, therefore I am.’’ This sentence contains the concept of the 
ego in both verbs; therefore—while accentuating the relation of thinking and 
being—it implies that ‘‘feeling my ego proves to me that thinking and being 
are mine.’’—PavUL FEDERN (p. 212).2 


Existentialism is the protest against the dissolution of the existing subject 
into the objects of his own creation, into the world of things and the essences 
which constitute them. 


Thus Tillich. 


The ego feeling enables the individual to distinguish between the ego as sub- 


ject and the whole outer world, and also between the ego as object and all 


representations of objects. [Footnote: Martin Buber, Das Ich und das Du.] 
[P. 212.] 


Federn speaking. 


One recognizes the unique paradox which characterizes the ego; it is subject 
and object in one. The ego knows itself, observes itself, feels and encounters 
itself. Yet it is not exact to say that the ego feels itself; it would be better 
to say that the ego is the feeling of itself; this feeling is of a ‘middle’ nature, 
not yet active or passive. [P. 216.] 


The ego is the bearer of consciousness; yet by a unique paradox the individual 
is conscious of the ego. Therefore the ego differs from all other existing 
phenomena. In spite of all rules of grammar, and disregarding the apparent 
paradox, the ego is at once subject and object. As subject it is known by 
the pronoun ‘‘I,’’ and as object it is called ‘‘the self.’’ [P. 185.] 


Which Paul penned this? Federn appears to be very close to Til- 
lich’s main thesis. 

Universal and Particular. Although ‘‘existence ... is im- 
mediately experienced as the existence of the experiencing subject,’’ 
writes Tillich, ‘‘nevertheless existentialism points primarily to the 

2 All references to Federn are from Ego Psychology and the Psychoses, 
edited by Edoardo Weiss, Basic Books, New York, 1952. Since this is a 


particularly difficult psychoanalytic work, I ask the reader’s patience with the 
technical terms quoted. 
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contrast of the universal and particular.’’ This issue being philo- 
sophically phrased we are obviously unlikely to find parallel passages 
in Federn. We can, however, speculate on how such agreement 
would be phrased in the writings of a psychiatrist. Would it not be 
something like this? 

In saying further that distinct functions are exercised by the ego, I return to 
the habitual use of the word ego to indicate an aggregate of well known and 
important functions. The difference between the usual concepts and my own 
is that I conceive of the ego not as:merely the sum of all the functions but as 
the cathexis [read: prehension] which unites the aggregate into a new mental 


entity. [P. 185.] 

Moreover, with regard to..the problem of universal and par- 
ticular, Federn’s choice of the ‘‘ego feeling’’ as his main subject 
matter should suffice to keep his theory parallel to existentialism. 

By thus comparing Tillich and Federn on the key problems of 
subject and object and universal and particular, I do not mean to 
suggest that existentialism is proceeding apace in the field of ego 
psychology. Rather I mean to suggest that existentialism must take 
greater pains to distinguish its subject matter from that of its 
empirical colleague. 

2. For Federn’s is not a philosophical theory but a scientific 
hypothesis largely designed to explain clinical phenomena met with 
in psychoses, falling asleep, dreaming, and the development of per- 
sonality through childhood. While the description of the ego feel- 
ing appears to ecareen so close to the existentialist subject as to 
threaten a collision, it has a different origin and will find a dif- 
ferent destination in its application to the derivative existentialist 
categories. Let us consider these categories. 

Federn considers that originally the child is unable to divide 
experience into what is self and what is not, and that only as the 
child is subjected to bitter experience does the recognition of the 
limited extent of the self reveal items as objects over and against 
it. In later perceiving these objects the scope of the self is again 
enriched and broadened. Moreover, to a varying degree, this new 
encounter resonates with the memory of the item as it was earlier 
felt while still undistinguished from the self (p. 299). In certain 
conditions this mechanism falters and the world is perceived as 
somehow unreal. 

Finitude. ‘‘Finitude as an existentiale,’’ says Tillich, ‘‘is the 
double-sided experience of the existing subject as bound to tran- 
sitoriness and as transcending it in the awareness of the trans- 
temporal. The existing subject is aware both of its belonging to 
the infinite and of its being excluded from it and surrendered to 
finitude.’’ 
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How can Federn’s subject belong to the infinite? ‘‘The ego is 
a unit long before the integration of the personality’’ (p. 225). 
‘*The ego is the essential carrier of the individual’s mental experi- 
ence throughout his life’’ (p. 226). The bodily and mental egos 
can enlarge and dwindle, but through it all ‘‘the feeling of the ego 
unit is due to one coherent ego cathexis’’ (p. 222). ‘‘One set of 
experiences demonstrates that the unity of the bodily ego is felt in 
addition to the sum of proprioceptions corresponding to the parts 
of the body’’ (p. 221). This invariant experienced core without 


experienced beginning is a fitting carrier for a claim to infinitude. 
Whence this claim ? 


. it is probable that every total identification is based on the phylogeneti- 
cally fixated unity of the individual with the universe. [P. 350.] 


but 


. in the adult’s conception of the external world, the object cathexes so 
much outweigh primary narcissism that the latter can be experienced only in 
states of devotion and rapture, the highest degrees of which we call ecstasy 
and mystical union—where, as some philosophers express it, the ‘‘realm of 
freedom begins’’ and the principium individuationis with the laws of causality 
seem to end. [P. 293.] 


In short, the ego and the universe were once one and it is this 
history which lays the foundation for the claim to infinitude. 

But awareness of finitude also requires an explanation. As 
existentialists delight in emphasizing, an awareness of finiteness 
(unlike the mere acknowledgment of it) is hard to come by, and 
partly, Federn would say, for reasons given in the above para- 
graphs. Where there is such an awareness it could be the result 
of the shrinking of the self as the outside world is gradually and 
painfully seen to be not-self. Disorders involving belief in im- 
minent destruction, clinical depressions and depersonalizations in 
mentally ill individuals demonstrate the connection between the 
feeling of finiteness and developmental experiences. 

Non-being. Tillich discusses the existentialist treatment of non- 
being by referring to existential anxiety. 


Anxiety is the awareness of the threatening non-being as such. Therefore, 
existential anxiety can be produced by as many occasions as the subject has 
possibilities to lose itself in existence, not to fulfill its essential power of being. 


The psychiatrist would feel that he had met this state in two forms: 
a ubiquitous, everyday form, and a bizarre symptom of disease. 
The former more closely resembles the usual existentialist examples. 
Tillich quotes Fichte: ‘‘most people do not know that they are an 
Ego and not ‘a piece of lava on the moon.’ ’’ Federn says: 
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The personal pronoun substitutes for the name of the individual but does not 
‘specifically indicate his ego, which therefore acquires a certain ‘‘anonymity.’’ 
It seems a paradox to speak of the anonymity of the ego, since it is constantly 
referred to in conversational sentences. One should, rather, speak of an 
‘‘ineognito’’ of the ego. Amidst a crowd of everyday activities ‘‘his Ma- 
jesty, the Ego’’ conceals its omnipresent and unique power. 

Normally, there is no more awareness of the ego than of the air one 
breathes; only when respiration becomes burdensome is the lack of air recog- 


nized. [P. 242.] 
The bizarre and severe form is known as depersonalization or 


estrangement. Patients describe themselves and/or the world as 
feeling unreal. 


Slight or short estrangements are noted by the patient as shades of vividness 
of perception. Other patients ignore the initial change and do not complain 
unless terrified by sudden coldness and unfamiliarity of perception. [I add 
the following for its amusing, if accidental echo of some existentialist ex- 
amples.] In the majority of cases they occur in distinct situations: riding 
a train, leaving the house, in the office, sometimes only on certain street corners 
and with specific objects. [P. 244.] 


In depersonalization ‘‘the patient complains that he feels he ac- 
complishes activities only with his bodily ego, without the partici- 
pation of the mental ego, except when he suddenly becomes aware 
that it is doing its work only by routine’’ (p. 250). Such severe 
episodes, one would imagine, could be interpreted existentially as 
a confrontation with the basic loss of the self which goes unrecog- 
nized in the garden variety of submergence of the ego referred to 
first. And there may indeed be a recognizable anxiety accompany- 
ing the confrontation. (There is also an inner estrangement in 
which one’s own psychie functioning becomes strange and unreal.) 
Basically these phenomena are explained by Federn as disturb- 
ances in the normal amount of cathexis, or emotional attention 
(conscious or unconscious), attending the boundaries of the self 
where the external world or the unconscious parts of the mind 
impinge. 

In passing, ‘‘the meaning of freedom as immediately experi- 
enced,’’ referred to by Tillich in his discussion of anxiety, will re- 
mind one, on the one hand, of the experience of depersonalization 
referred to above where ‘‘the patient complains that he feels he ac- 
complishes activities only with his bodily ego, without the participa- 
tion of the mental ego, except when he suddenly becomes aware 
that it is doing its work only by routine,”’ and on the other hand 
of the state of rapture and mystical union referred to above where 
the laws of causality appear suspended. Both find a kind of ex- 
planation in Federn’s theory. 

Soul, Spirit, Ego, Self. Unable to elaborate on these categories 
within the confines of his paper, Tillich alludes to them as terms 
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‘under strong suspicion by essentialist thought [which] become 
meaningful in existentialist interpretation.’’ It will be clear from 
the quotations of Federn already used above that psychiatry, an 
essentialist discipline, makes some very earnest attempts of its own 
to give meaning to these terms. 

My purpose in comparing Tillich with Federn is not to exhibit 
any superior virtues of the psychoanalytic doctrine, and accord- 
ingly I have adduced no argument for it—scarcely, in fact, out- 
lined its content. My purpose has been to show what I consider 
a striking overlapping of two otherwise divergent approaches in 
order to raise the question of their relationship. And I shall pro- 
pose a relationship which dislocates existentialism from its adopted 
aims. 

It would seem that Federn’s ego feeling is in many ways in- 
distinguishable from existential subjectivity. But it is used in a 
different way to explain the existentialia, namely in terms of the 
history and development of the ego feeling. In other words psy- 
choanalysis proposes to account for experiences relating to ego 
feeling or subjectivity by describing how and where in the life of 
the individual these experiences are generated. Existentialism, 
on the other hand, takes these experiences as a kind of perception 
of an ontological fact. ‘‘The fact that a phenomenon has a physi- 
eal or psychological or sociological or moral quality does not pre- 
vent it from belonging to the structure which makes existence pos- 
sible’’ (Tillich). 

How, then, should we compare the psychological and the ex- 
istentialist accounts? Shall we say that the existential subjec- 
tivity is something like a transcendental ego having nothing what- 
ever to do with any experienced self? But this conflicts with the 
particularity and subjectivity required by the existentialist creed 
and is at odds with the kind of experiential terms used. Can we 
differentiate on the principle that psychoanalysts employ uni- 
versals? But this is recognized by Tillich as equally required in 
existentialist discourse. Does Federn, as a positive scientist, ignore 
subjectivity? But he is as explicit and vociferous on this score as 
any good existentialist. 

What can the relationship be? Tillich’s answer is as follows: 
. . . the same concepts which can be understood as existentialia can also be 
understood as essences. They can be treated as physical, psychological, soci- 
ological, moral phenomena. .. . The fact that a phenomenon has a physical 
or psychological or sociological or moral quality does not prevent it from be- 
longing to the structure which makes existence possible. .. . And if it is seen 
in this function it shows a fundamentally different character. It ceases to be 


an essence which may or may not be actualized, but it belongs to the ever-pres- 
ent structure of actualization. 
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Are we to conclude, then, that the concepts of Tillich and Federn 
are possibly the same, but that Tillich’s ‘‘treatment’’ of them places 
them safely out of reach of Federn’s speculation? But what shall 
we understand by ‘‘treatment’’? We have already seen that this 
treatment leads to an acceptance of the experience as a perception 
of an ontological fact. Are we now being told that the existen- 
tialist treatment is simply the decision to regard these experiences 
as perceptions of ontology ? 

Existentialism cannot be as trivial as this. The thought be- 
hind the argument seems to be that Federn, for example, can de- 
seribe the ego as both subject and object for its owner, but that in 
doing so he, the investigator, is treating it in both capacities as an 
object and only thus is he able to account for its present configura- 
tion in terms of its origin. This is what is meant by treating a 
concept psychologically, whereas we must imagine that the existen- 
tialist treats the concept existentially by experiencing that ego sub- 
jectively. But the existentialist is not. content with experiencing, 
and does ‘‘account’’ for experiences, however analogically, saying, 
of course, that he does not account for them in the manner of psy- 
chology. This would seem to be the meaning of Tillich’s warning 
that existentialist concepts can also be treated in other ways. 

Consider now Tillich’s proposition, ‘‘ Anxiety is the awareness 
of the threatening non,being as such.’’ If the causal (psychologi- 
eal) origin of anxiety is irrelevant to this assertion, ‘‘awareness’’ 
is being used in a sense so different from the usual one that we 
must derive its meaning entirely from its context. The context 
states that ‘‘it is the character of anxiety as having no definite ob- 
ject which enables it to become a central concept of existentialism. ’’ 
Now anxiety has an object but no conscious object. Evidently it 
is the absence of a conscious object that renders it an existentiale. 
In the conscious vacancy corresponding to the unconscious object, 
the existentialist is ‘‘aware’’ of ‘‘threatening non-being.’’* In 
other words, ‘‘threatening non-being’’ is that aspect of the econ- 
scious universe which is created by the unconscious processes caus- 
ing anxiety. We learn from this that existentialist awareness is 
awareness in the mode of cognition of what in the conscious universe 
is informed by unconscious processes. 

By unconscious processes informing the conscious universe, I 
mean something very much more than a shaping or coloring of that 
universe, and the following section will elaborate this doctrine as it 
may be construed from Federn’s ego psychology. This elabora- 
tion indicates that existentialism is closely allied to esthetie per- 


3 Similarly, for the other. existentialia discussed in Tillich’s paper I have 
attempted to indicate that an unconscious origin is described in Federn. 
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ception. Although in the cognitive mode, it displays the same con- 
cern with concreteness, immediacy, and freedom, the emotive 
formulation, and frequently even the frankly literary expression. 
It also shares with art a highly characteristic preoccupation with 
man. It does so, however, even more exclusively, suggesting that 
existentialism is best described as the esthetic perception of the 
percipient. 


Psychoanalysis and Esthetics 


3. Federn is doing nothing less than accounting for the constitu- 
tion of the world of objects insofar as it is dependent on certain 
basic types of human interest. A radical procedure for a posi- 
tive scientist? Perhaps, but it must be remembered that his is a 
science which must explain those illnesses in which perceived phys- 
ical objects, while continuing to obey the laws of physics, are 
altered in their ‘‘reality’’ and are subtly but overwhelmingly trans- 
formed. 

‘‘Cathexis’’ is a psychoanalytic term denoting the psychic ‘‘en- 
ergy’’ attached to the mental representation of an object, and 
although by itself it has interested investigators comparatively lit- 
tle, it has proven itself indispensable in theoretic discussions of 
mental processes. Having received little special attention in its 
own field it is not surprising that it has been unrecognized in phi- 
losophy as a significant epistemological hypothesis, asserting that 
the nature of the mental representation of an object is partly 
determined by the psychic ‘‘energy’’ ‘‘attached’’ to it. When we 
try to grasp phenomenologically what this attachment means, we 
find that it represents an investment of interested attention in the 
object concerned. As commonly used, when one ‘‘cathects’’’ the 
representation of the object one makes it significant to oneself. 
The term is quantitative, and hence there are quantities of cathexis 
and degrees of significance. No one who pays careful attention 
to the use of this term can fail to be impressed by the fidelity with 
which it conforms to Whitehead’s description of a prehension. 

Whitehead’s term, however, is not only epistemological _ but 
ontological. And having said that the concept of cathexis is an 
epistemological hypothesis, I wish to go a step further and show 
how- it also functions for Federn in a quasi-ontological fashion. (I 
say quasi-ontological, since it is my contention that it is an ex- 
istentialist misunderstanding to consider it truly ontological.) 
Normally, according to Federn, 

In all conscious unions of ego libido and libidinal object cathexis, not only do 


we have awareness of the processes but we also feel the vividness and reality 
of the perception or the thinking, or of the affect as well. [P. 300.] 
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In attempting to explain such clinical phenomena as depersonaliza- 
tion and estrangement, Federn assumes the primitive existence of 
an ego-feeling which at first embraces all of mental content,* and 
derives objects from the enforced recession of ego feeling from ele- 
ments. which the individual finds ‘‘are not subservient to his 
wishes,’’ and which cause him ‘‘pain, grief, anxiety, aud even 
fright’’ (p. 299). He explains subsequent apprehension of these 
objects as the re-inclusion of these representations within the self, 
followed by a second estrangement of both the representations and 
their earlier original memories as foreign to the ego feeling. 


In every unification of ego libidinal boundary and object representation, a 
transitory enlargement of the ego boundary ensues. [P. 300.] _ 


... the libido of the ego boundary (recognizable as ego feeling) and the 
libido of object representations again fuse, at least in all psychic acts which 
are fully experienced. [P. 300.] 


Object cathexes ensue when the ego boundary again withdraws from the ob- 


ject representations—that is, from the memory traces of the object engrams. 
[P. 299.] 


Thus we have presented the issue by stating that the narcissistic cathexes 
{roughly, feelings of, and attention to, the self] recede from the external ob- 
jects, and also that more and more, the thinking functions and the affective 
reactions develop and occur preconsciously outside the ego feeling, though al- 
ways and in every ensuing experience to be encompassed anew by the ego 
boundaries and by consciousness. [P. 301.] 


These conclusions lead Federn to replace the more traditional meta- 
phor of object cathexis as a pseudopod which the subject extends 
to the object, with the picture of the cathected object as a percep- 
tion matured within the feeling of the self and then cast off as some- 
thing foreign—a precipitate of the sea of the ego, so to speak, def- 
initively worked upon by the sea’s ingredients and left as a sedi- 
ment by the receding tide of infantile megalomania. Federn’s 
revision represents the enrichment of an epistemological concept by 
quasi-ontological significance. For we now have an account of the 
genesis of the objectivity and reality of the object, beside the ex- 
planation of its reincorporation in awareness. 

But object awareness has itself quasi-ontological significance. 
Objects are not accounted for in this theory simply by their being 
squeezed out of the self-feeling, but by their subsequent reintegra- 
tion into this feeling. If we examine that reintegration we find 
that it consists of a superimposition of the new perception on the 


4This is the stage which Federn later refers to as primary narcissism, 
and the stage of the ‘‘ego-cosmic ego’’ (p. 307). 
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corresponding memory of the infantile perception which was felt 
as part of the self. 


The fact that a new experience which remains extant as an object representa- 
tion was gained with a withdrawn or immediately withdrawing ego boundary 
does not prevent the old representations, stemming from an earlier time and 
cathected with ego feeling, from persisting in memory; therefore, for the same 
object we now have two imprints, as Freud called them in another connection, 
or engrams, in the sense of Semon. The one is narcissistically tinged, indistinct 
and does not accurately correspond to reality, except in the mind of geniuses, 
and even there it is always mixed with infantile elements; the other is fairly 
correct, recently acquired, and very accessible to rectification by new experience. 
Both unite in the experience because both are called into consciousness eur- 
rently by a perception or by a word image which belongs to both. The more 
the narcissistic representation, or a group of representations, corresponds in 
content to the object libidinal one, the more easily is the libido satisfied in 
their realization and unification. [P. 305. ‘‘Libido’’ may be approximately 
replaced by ‘‘mental energy.’’] 


The earlier, narcissistic image is invisible but extremely influential. 


Insofar . . . as primary narcissism encompasses the external world, we cannot 
observe it but can only deduce its presence. It is therefore more difficult to 
conceive this part of the libido doctrine as reality-description.... [P. 293.] 


On the other hand it is probable that every total identification is based on 
the phylogenetically fixated unity of the individual with the universe—that is, 
the primary narcissistic cathexis unity... . [P. 350.] 


In short, the perception of objects involves the identification of 
the world of those objects with the self and its purposes. This is 
held to be, in a sense, constitutive of those objects. 

4. I say ‘‘in a sense,’’ and I have used the phrase ‘‘quasi-onto- 
logical,’’ because there are more rigorous metaphysical definitions 
of objectivity which are untouched by these considerations. If 
despite these metaphysical definitions, the objects of our experience, 
because of the psychological pre-requisites for thinking of them 
as objects, are necessarily bound up with value, we must then con- 
sider that the esthetic outlook is not an optional exercise of artistic 
faculties, or one perspective on the world among others, but is our 
common, inescapable, universal mode of perception. 

We have discussed a sense in which value is intrinsic to ob- 
jects. Thus Federn, without any intention of arriving at this con- 
clusion, holds perception to be akin to sexual fore-pleasure, and we 
may infer that the prototype of artistic enjoyment is to be found in 
simple apprehension. At the same time, however, simple apprehen- 
sion loses its simplicity. It is no longer passive reception but re- 
quires complex mental and emotional processes. In fact we must 
each of us continually work to sustain the world, and when this ef- 
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fort is relaxed, as it is in psychotic disorders, the perceived world 
literally crumbles. 

Healthy narcissism is employed as countercathexis to the object strivings and 
for their support (for example hope, ambition). ... [P. 361, underlining 
mine. | 

In considering phantasy formation (a kind of psychological art 
form), Federn says, 

Precisely in practical proceedings, the deficiency in narcissistic components be- 
comes evident in soberness and in the matter-of-factness which is often a 


necessity rather than virtue, since in these instances, not only narcissism is 
missing, but adequate object libido as well. [P. 360.] 


This is a clinician describing the dependency of the perceived world 
of objects on the esthetic experience. 

I suppose the ‘‘matter-of-factness’’ corresponds to the existen- 
tialist estrangement. However, it cannot, as the existentialist 
would have it, be thought of as a blindness to an ontological fact, 
because its opposite—a valuative involvement—is derived solely 
from human development. It is only because the valuative or in- 
terest elements grew up with objects, so to speak, that they are 
finally ingredient in objects, and it is only in this sense that esthetic 
feelings are more than mere subjective reactions to independent 
objects, and may be said to be a kind of perception of the nature 
of objects. To claim more for such feelings—to assert, for example, 
that Angst is in itself an awareness of a cosmic fact—is to proclaim 
an absurdity. In the case of the Angst of an epileptic fit one may 
appeal to Dostoyevsky. But who will take such a view of the 
Angst elicited by artificially stimulating a primitive part of the 
brain with an electrode? 

5. We have yet to account for the specific activity called art. 
Narcissism provides in phantasy a fore-pleasure (as in sexual fore- 
pleasure) to the satisfaction of drives (p. 357). This is where 
Federn connects his theory with the activity of the artist. Roughly, 
fore-pleasure refers to the concentration on an intermediate step in 
the satisfaction of the drives inspired by a somewhat independent 
emotional investment in that intermediate step. In this case that 
step is intimately connected with perception. This is a liaison 
with the more traditional formulation of art as a sublimation of 
sexual energies. Federn, however, has already complicated the 
traditional formulation. He has pointed out the ego-relevant (nar- 
cissistic) element in the formation of objects of awareness and in 
their perception. 

To experience an act as satisfactory, the cathexis of the object representation 
and the narcissistic cathexis of the pertinent ego boundary must agree. [P. 


3 99 
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In other words, the new perception must resonate with the primitive 
perception which arose before the distinction. of self and other. 

In view of this one may say how the artist differs from the day- 
dreamer. He is primarily concerned with determining the struc- 
ture in the perceived object which permiis its resonance with the 
object as perceived in the earlier ‘*ego-cosmic ego’’ where self and 
other are not differentiated. The significance of the artist’s task 
lies in this: that the feeling of reality of the universe depends on 
this resonance; where it is diminished that feeling is empirica!ly 
lost. (Perhaps this is what Berenson meant when he said that art 
is primarily concerned with what is life-enhancing.) This res- 
onance with a primitive impression does not mean that invention 
is forbidden to art, but that some kind of association of a new in- 
vention with primeval one-ness between subject and object must be 
established. The difficulty in establishing such an association is 
reflected in the incomprehension of new art. 


To experience an act as satisfactory, the cathexis of the object representations 
and the narcissistic cathexis of the pertinent ego boundary must agree. How- 
ever there is no narcissistic cathexis as yet for new impressions, unless one 
succeeds immediately in establishing identification, as may happen in the case 
of a captivating lecturer. Ordinarily, new ideas need a certain length of 
time to obtain libido from the ego feeling of their public, on the one hand, and 
as object representations on the other. [P. 322.] 


This echoes, if one listens carefully, Croce’s dictum: ‘‘ Intuitive 
activity possesses intuitions to the extent that it expresses them.’’® 

6. It would be well for every exposition like this to take stock 
of what problems are left completely unsolved. This discussion 
has by no means clarified the very important problem of what is 
called ‘‘form’’ in art. What the discussion has done is to revise the 
notion of ‘‘content’’ in such a way as to help bridge the gap be- 
tween form and content. For it either is or should be a common- 
place that esthetic form must have content in the general sense of 
meaning, while esthetic content must be formal in the sense of not 
being alien and merely adapted to a form.® 


5 Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic, Noonday Press, New York, 1956, page 8. 

6 Psychoanalysts have frequently analyzed a fictional character as though 
it were real. This is an interesting and profitable exercise which, however, 
usually serves to exaggerate the independence of content from form. What is 
presented of the character in the work of art, if we include indirect presenta- 
tion, is the entire esthetic object. As we would expect from our theoretical 
considerations, psychological inferences and speculations will be adulterations 
of the esthetic object per se even though the character is likely to be psycho- 
logically plausible. One of the most destructive fallacies in esthetics is the 
notion that the character is somehow independent of the mode in which he is 
‘*revealed,’’ as though we watched him through a key-hole in the work of art. 
This is the result of thinking of content as distinct from form. 
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We have concluded that our experience of art is not qualita- 
tively different from our experience of life, that there is no ‘‘con- 
tent’’ alien to art, and that this is because of the relation between 
the form of that content and the form of the content of the ‘‘ego- 
cosmic ego.’” This, it seems to me, foreshadows the proper merging 
of form and content required of a theory of art: the merging of 
the story and its presentation; the presentation seen as both de- 
finitive of, and implicit in, the story; our friend as characteristic 
and meaningful to us and the meaning and characteristic as con- 
stitutive of our friend as perceived. 

One last speculation before leaving the subject of art. If ap- 
prehension ordinarily brings together a present perception with a 
memory of an archaic perception by the early ego-cosmic ego, might 
not art forge directly an equivalent emotionally invested prototype 
to serve in lieu of the memory? Might not this equivalent derive 
its strength from certain general properties shared with the per- 
ceptions of the ‘‘ego-cosmice ego’’? If this were the case one could 
readily understand why there is no content independent of the 
form. It is because the form determines the artistic object in the 
same way as the early ego memories determine objects of common 
experience. 

7. Beside the problem of form and content, the theory invites a 
consideration of the place of religion in the extended esthetic uni- 
verse. If existentialism is somehow intermediate between this uni- 
verse and philosophy, is religion intermediate between it and 
art?* We have dispensed with the idea that this universe is a 
detached, imagined phantasm with imported emotions and have 
seen it to be simply the universe we live in. Do we, living in it, 
‘experience it in a manner summarized by religion (although e.- 
plained by psychology) ? 

. when a man reaches such a perception of God, he has in a sense no more 
need of proof, for he sees that everything is a proof of God’s existence. God 
becomes in his eyes an active being whom he finds in everything. 

In so far as comparison is possible, one might liken it imaginatively to 
the state of a man for whom the air suddenly became visible. ... [Canon 
Jaeques Leclercq, Faith and Intelligence, Dublin and London, 1954, p. 37.] 


8. Anyone who has read the abundant psychoanalytic studies of 
art will recognize that what has been developed here is by no means 
the standard application. In fact Federn’s discussion suggests that 
the usual application of psychoanalysis to art is a distressing over- 
simplification. It has treated artistic creation as the imposition of 
individually developed and unique feelings on a patient and indif- 


7 Does Tillich err, in his Systematic Theology, in regarding Bach’s Mass 
in B Minor as possibly distracting from its religious content? 
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ferent world of experience. The whole of the artistic creation is 
then given an individual account, making that account odious to 
artist and audience alike. What was wanted, and what I think 
ego psychology provides, is a preliminary account of the common, 
existing esthetic world which the artist, whoever he may be, en- 
counters. Explanations based on his personality may not be ap- 
propriate to the already given realm with which he deals. Ex- 
planations of an altogether different order would be expected for 
that realm. Thus in Federn real objects already carry with them 
esthetic value which can only indirectly be derived from the special 
circumstances of the individual who deals with them since it is 
necessarily present in all object awareness. 

9. In concluding we should consider on what this hypothesis 
about existentialism and esthetics depends. It is not exclusively 
a consequence of Paul Federn’s difficult speculations. I have used 
Federn to show the import of the development of the apprehension 
of a real external world. Any such investigation taking cognizance 
of the disorders that occur in apprehension will have approximately 
the same significance for existentialism and for esthetics. In psy- 
choanalysis the significance is found largely in the term ‘‘cathexis.”’ 
In any case the impact is the impact of developmental considera- 
tions on philosophy. 


Summary 
(Numbers refer to sections of the paper) 


1. Paul Federn considers many of Tillich’s ‘‘existentialia.’’ 

. Federn finds causes for existentialia which show that an ex- 
istentiale is a cognitive awareness of what in the conscious 
universe is informed by unconscious processes. It is an 
esthetic awareness in the mode of cognition. 

3. This informing of the universe by unconscious processes is 
the result of the emergence of awareness of the universe from 
an initial awareness in which the universe is not distinguished 
from the self. In the course of this emergence value is in- 
corporated into the very objectivity of objects (but not as 
considered ontologically ). 

4. Because of this the common world of experience is an esthetic 

world. 

. Art per se is a concentration on the locus of value and the 
locus of experienced reality in objects, namely, that in them 
which resonates with their earlier perception when the self 
was indistinguishable from the world. 
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6. The hypothesis leaves unexplained the problem of esthetic 
form, but it does help to assimilate form to content as is re- 
quired in esthetics. 

. The hypothesis leaves uncertain the nature of religion, sug- 
gesting, however, that it is related to the esthetic universe as 
broadly conceived (cf. §4). 

. Most psychoanalytic explanations of art have been oversim- 
plified and fail to distinguish the artist’s personal contribu- 
tion, explained in terms of his special personality, from the 
given esthetic material he approaches, properly explained by 
broad considerations of the genesis of object awareness in 
general. 

9. The effect of the hypothesis on esthetics and existentialism 


is the effect of any developmental account of the awareness of 
the world. 


-~1 


To 


LAWRENCE FRIEDMAN 
ELKINS PaRK, PENNSYLVANIA 


SYMBOL, CONSCIOUSNESS, AND INTERSUBJECTIVITY 


HERE are two interesting things about current approaches to 

consciousness as a subject of inquiry. One is that the two 
major approaches, the explanatory-psychological and the phenome- 
nological, go their separate ways, contributing nothing to each 
other. They do not tend to converge upon or supplement each 
other as do, say, atomie theory and electromagnetic theory. One 
ean either look upon consciousness as a public thing or event in 
the world like any other public thing or event and as such open 
to explanatory inquiry; or one can regard it as an absolutely privi- 
leged realm, that by which I know anything at all—including ex- 
planatory psychology. As exemplars of these two approaches, I 
shall refer in the sequel to the work of George H. Mead and Ed- 
mund Husserl. The other interesting thing is that both approaches 
encounter the same perennial difficulty, albeit each encounters it 
in its own characteristic way. This difficulty is the taking account 
of intersubjectivity, that meeting of minds by which two selves 
take each other’s meaning with reference to the same object beheld 
incommon. As Schutz has pointed out, intersubjectivity is simply 
presupposed as the unclarified foundation of the explanatory-em- 
pirical sciences. A social behaviorist writes hundreds of papers 


1 Alfred Schutz, ‘‘Concept and Theory Formation in the Social Sciences, ’’ 
this JOURNAL, Vol. LI (1954), p. 265. 
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setting forth the thesis that mind and consciousness are an affair 
of responses to signs or responses to responses; yet he unquestion- 
ably expects his colleagues to do more than respond to his paper; 
he also expects them to understand it, to take his meaning. As 
regards phenomenology, on the other hand, philosophers as dif- 
ferent as James Collins and Jean-Paul Sartre have noticed that the 
chief difficulty which Husserl (not to mention Hegel and Heideg- 
ger) encounters is the allowing for the existence of other selves. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that these two chronic 
difficulties which have beset the study of consciousness have come 
about in part at least from a failure to appreciate the extraordinary 
role of the symbol, especially the language symbol, in man’s orien- 
tation to the world. I am frank to confess a prejudice in favor of 
Mead’s approach to consciousness as a phenomenon arising from the 
social matrix through language. It seems to me that the psycho- 
logical approach possesses the saving virtue that it tends to be self- 
corrective, whereas in transcendental phenomenology everything 
is risked on a single methodological cast at the very outset, the 
famous epoché. But I wish to suggest first that positive psychol- 
ogy, in its allegiance to the sign-response as the basic schema of 
psychogenesis, has failed or refused to grasp the peculiar role of 
the language symbol. I would further suggest that an apprecia- 
tion of this role will (1) confirm in an unexpected way Mead’s 
thesis of the social origin of consciousness, (2) reveal intersub- 
jectivity as one of the prime relations of the symbol meaning-struc- 
ture, (3) provide access to a phenomenology of consciousness, not 
as a transcendental idealism, but as a mode of being emerging 
from the interrelations of real organisms in the world. 


I. SyMBoL AND INTERSUBJECTIVITY 


I do not think it would be too far from the truth to say that 
the phenomenologist, having ruled out intersubjectivity in his re- 
duction, has the greatest difficulty in reinstating it thereafter; and 
that the positive psychologist simply takes intersubjectivity for 
granted. It is one thing to be aware, as the phenomenologists are 
aware, that a fundamental connection with the other self must be 
seized, in Sartre’s words, at the very heart of consciousness.” 
Whether such a connection is allowed by the rigor of the phenom- 
enological reduction is something else again. It is also one thing 
to be aware, as Mead was aware, of the social origin of conscious- 
ness. Whether this connection between consciousness and the 
social matrix can be demonstrated in terms of a sign-response psy- 


2 Being and Nothingness, p. 233. 
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chology is something else again. But there is this difference: if 
Mead’s social behaviorism is too narrow a theoretical base, it can be 
broadened without losing the posture from which Mead theorized, 
that of an observer confronting data which he can make some sense 
of and of which he can speak to other observers. For this reason 
I shall be chiefly concerned with the general approach of George 
Mead. 

The most conspicuous divergence in Husserl’s and Mead’s ap- 
proach to consciousness is the opting of one for the individual, 
cogito character of consciousness and of the other for its intrinsi- 
cally social character. In the phenomenological reduction all belief 
in existents and in one’s theoretical attitude toward existents 
is suspended. What remains over as a residuum, as the sub- 
ject matter of an apodictie science? Only consciousness itself, 
‘*a self-contained system of being, into which nothing can penetrate 
and from which nothing can escape; which cannot experience 
causality from anything nor exert causality upon anything. . . .’’ 4 
Mead, on the other hand, is quite as emphatic in regarding mind 
and consciousness as developing within the social process, ‘‘ within 
the empirical matrix of social interactions.’’> Let us suppose for 
the moment that Mead is right—I have not the space here to go into 
a critical comparison of Mead and Husserl on this point: I only 
wish to offer a suggestion from the objective-empirical point of 
view—let us suppose that we may study consciousness as we study 
anything else, and that, moreover, ‘‘it is absurd to look at the mind 
from the standpoint of the individual organism.’’*® Let us also 
suppose that Mead, along with many others, is probably right in 
focusing upon language as a key to the mysteries of mind. ‘‘Out 
of language arises the field of the mind.’’? The question which 
must be asked is whether this seminal insight is confirmed by 
Mead’s behaviorism or whether Mead did not in fact fall short of 
his goal precisely because of his rigid commitment to the sign- 
response sequence and his consequent failure to grasp the denota- 
tive function of the language symbol. Mead, along with most 
other American psychogeneticists, has felt obliged to construe 
the symbol as a variety of sign, and symbolic meaning as a re- 
finement of sign-response.2 Mead saw no other alternative and 
was frank to declare that, once you abandon social or biological 
response, there only remains ‘‘transcendentalism.”’ 


3 Ideas: General Introduction to a Pure Phenomenology, p. 111. 
4Ibid., p. 153. 

5 Mind, Self, & Society, p. 133. 

6 Ibid., p. 133. 

7 Ibid., p. 42. 


8 See, for example, Charles Morris’ Signs, Language, § Behavior, p. 25. 
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It would perhaps not be too gross a simplification to observe 
that the phenomenologist starts with consciousness but never gets 
back to organisms and signs, and that the positive psychologist 
starts with organisms and signs but never arrives at consciousness. 
Mead’s problem, once he had limited himself to the response as the 
ground of consciousness, was to derive a set of conditions under 
which a stimulus evokes the same response from the organism who 
utters it as it does from the organism who hears it.® This is ac- 
complished through role-taking, when the speaking organism comes 
to respond to its own signs in the same way as the hearing organ- 
ism.’° Consciousness is the response of the organism to its own 
responses." We cannot fail to be aware of the forced character 
of Mead’s response psychology in coping with human meaning 
when, for example, he is obliged to say that when I ask you to get 
up and fetch the visitor a chair, I also arouse in myself the same 
tendency to get up and fetch the chair. This strained interpreta- 
tion is fair warning, as Mrs. Langer has pointed out, that the most 
important feature of the material is being left out. 

What is missing, of course, is the relation of denotation. It 
may be correct in a sense to say that a word ‘‘calls forth a re- 
sponse,’’ ‘‘announces an idea,’’ and so on. But more important, it 
names something. 

Now of course there is nothing new in this. Semioticians take 
due notice of the relation of denotation in semantics, which is that 
dimension of semiotic which has to do with the rules by which a 
symbol is said to denote its denotatum.’*2 What concerns us, how- 
ever, is what one is to make of this relation from an objective- 
empirical point of view, rather than a logical one, as something 
which is actually taking place in the ‘‘data’’ before us, as assuredly 
it is taking place. To put the problem concretely: given the phe- 
nomenon in which the normal child or the blind deaf-mute discovers 
that this stuff ‘‘is’’ water, what we wish to know (and what Mead 
always wished to know) is not the semantic ‘‘rule’’ by which 
Helen and Miss Sullivan agree to call the stuff water—this is a 
convention, not an explanation—what we wish to know is what 
happens. Certainly, whether we approve or disapprove, something 
very momentous has taken place when a sign which had been re- 
ceived as a signal—go fetch the water—is suddenly understood 
to ‘‘mean’’ the water, to denote something. Then what is it that 
happens? Semioticians dodge the issue by parceling out sign- 

9 Op. cit., p. 42. 

10 Tbid., p. 63. 

11 Philosophy of the Present, p. 78. 


12 Morris, ‘‘ Foundations of the Theory of Signs,’’ International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, Part I, p. 84. 
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function to ‘‘behavioristics’’ and symbolic denotation to ‘‘semant- 
ies,’’ leaving the gap in limbo. Morris, for example, refuses to 
consider the symbol as anything other than a sign in behavioristics, 
allowing its denotative function only in semantics. Mead’s ob- 
jective, however, was to bring all entities, mind, consciousness, 
sign, symbol, under the single gaze of the objective-empirical 
method. If, therefore, there is such a thing as denotation, naming, 
and if it does assuredly take place in the public realm we are 
studying, then what exactly happens and what relevance does this 
happening have for the phenomena of intersubjectivity and con- 
sciousness? How does it illumine these realities which no refine- 
ment of signification seems to get hold of? What would happen if 
instead of trying to get rid of denotation by calling it semantics or 
by reducing it to a response sequence, we examined it as a real event 
among organisms? 

I wish to call attention, without pretending to have determined 
their entire role in the act of consciousness, to two characteristics 
of the symbol meaning-relation, as they are empirically ascertain- 
able, which distinguish it from the sign-relation and which have 
the utmost relevance for the topics under consideration. 

The first is a unique relation between the ‘‘organisms’’ involved 
in the symbolic meaning-structure, a relation which can only come 
about through a radical change in the relations which obtain in 
the sign-response. Signification is essentially and irreducibly a 
triadic meaning-relation, whereas symbolization is essentially and 
irreducibly a tetradic relation.1* The three terms of the sign-re- 
sponse are related physico-causally.* The schema, sign—organ- 
ism—significatum, has so persistently recommended itself as the 
ground of meaning, human and sub-human, because it deals with 
physical structures and with causal relations and energy exchanges 
between these structures. Thus, no matter whether we are con- 
sidering a solitary polar bear responding to the sound of splitting 
ice, or a bee responding to the honey-dance of another bee. or a 
human responding to the ery of Fire! in a theatre, each case is 
understandable as a sequential stimulus-response action acquired 
or inherited according to the exigencies of biological adaptation: 
sign — sound waves — sensory end-organ — afferent nerve im- 
pulse — cortical pattern — efferent nerve impulse — motor (or 
glandular) activity with reference to significatum. Whether we 
are trying to understand the behavior of a solitary organism in 

13 W. Percy, ‘‘Semiotie and a Theory of Knowledge,’’ The Modern School- 
man, Vol. XXXIV (May, 1957), pp. 225-246. 

14T use the word ‘‘causal’’ without prejudice, to mean whatever the reader 


would have it mean in the context. It does not matter for the argument 
whether it is read as efficient causality or as a probability function. 
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an inorganic environment (polar bear) or a society of organisms 
(bee hive), the behavior in each case is understood as a response 
of an organism to its environment. In one case the environment 
is inorganic (splitting ice), in the other case organic (other bees). 
But the central concept in both cases is that of an organism-in- 
an-environment responding and adapting through the mediation 
of signs. ‘ 

The symbol meaning-relation is radically and generically dif- 
ferent. It is a tetradic relation in which the presence of the two 
organisms is not merely required as an irreducible minimum but 
in which the two are themselves co-related in an unprecedented . 
fashion. Denotation, the act of naming, requires the two, namer 
and hearer.’® My calling this thing a chair is another way of 
saying that it ‘‘is’’ a chair for you and me. (Mead’s ‘‘conversation 
of gestures’? between two boxers or two dogs would seem also to 
require the two. However, the boxer or the dog responding to 
his opponent’s gestures is not generically different from the polar 
bear responding to splitting ice.) It is inconceivable that a human 
being raised apart from other humans should ever discover sym- 
bolization. For there is no way I can know this ‘‘is’’ a chair un- 
less you tell me so. But not only are the two a genetic require- 
ment of symbolization—as the presence of two is a genetic require- 
ment of fertilization—it ts tts enduring condition. Even Robinson 
Crusoe writing in his journal after twenty years alone on his island 
is performing a through-and-through social act. Every symbolic 
formulation, whether it be language, art, or even thought, requires 
a real or posited someone else for whom the symbol is intended as 
meaningful. Denotation is an exercise in intersubjectivity..° The 
two are suddenly no longer related as organisms in a nexus of 
interaction but as a namer and hearer of a name, an I and a 
Thou, co-conceivers and co-celebrants of the object beheld under 
the auspices of a common symbol. 

It is something of a fool’s errand to attempt to derive intersub- 
jectivity by theorizing about interactions among organisms, re- 
sponses to responses. Physico-causal theory is formed entirely 
within the intersubjective milieu and cannot of its very nature 
transcend it. A physical function, a=f (b), is a saying of one 
scientist to another, an I to a Thou, that such and such a quantifi- 
able relation obtains among the data before them. It does not say 
anything about the behavior of the scientists themselves because 
they are practicing intersubjectivity in their uttering and under- 

15 Percy op. cit. 

16W. Percy, ‘‘Symbol as Hermeneutic in Existentialism,’’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XVI (June, 1956), p. 525. 
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standing of their causal function. They are co-knowers and co- 
affirmers of the function a=f (b), but their co-knowing and co- 
affirming cannot itself be grasped by this particular instrument 
which they have devised between them. If we wish to study the 
knowers themselves, the I-Thou relation, we must use some other 
instrument, speak some other language, perhaps an ontological one 
rather than a physico-causal.?” 

Symbolization can only occur by a radical shift in the elements 
of the old meaning structure of sign-organism-significatum. I do 
not know whether it is more proper or fruitful to speak of this new 
state of affairs as a social emergent or as a mode of being, but in 
any case there has come into existence a relation which transcends 
the physico-causal relations obtaining among data. This relation 
is intersubjectivity. It is a reality which can no longer be under- 
stood in the instrumental terms of biological adaptation. The 
“‘organisms’’ implicated are no longer oriented pragmatically to- 
ward their environment but ontologically as its co-knowers and 
co-celebrants. Intersubjectivity may not be construed as an inter- 
action. It requires instead a suitable phenomenology which takes 
due notice of its most characteristic property, a polarity of authen- 
ticity—unauthenticity. Here a normative terminology is unavoid- 
able. One must take account of the authentic I-Thou relation and 
the deteriorated I-It of Buber. The problem is how such a phe- 
nomenology may be related to the great corpus of objective-em- 
pirical science. I believe that an impartial empirical analysis of 
the extraordinary act of symbolization. will bridge the gap be- 
tween the behavioristics of Mead and the existentialia of Marcel. 





17 Cf. Marcel’s ‘‘Intersubjective nexus’’: ‘‘. . . It is a metaphysie of we 
are as opposed to a metaphysic of J think. . .. But it is apparent by defini- 
tion that what I may call the intersubjective nexus cannot be given to me, 
since I am myself in some way involved in it. It may not perhaps be inac- 
curate to say that this nexus is in fact the necessary condition for anything 
being given to me. . . . Without doubt the intersubjective nexus cannot in any 
way be asserted; it can only be acknowledged ... the affirmation should 
possess a special character, that of being the root of every expressible affirma- 
tion. I should readily agree that it is the mysterious root of language.’’ 
(Mystery of Being, Vol. 1, p. 9, italics mine.) 

18 When the two-year old child discovers one day that the sound ball is no 
longer a direction, look for ball or fetch ball, but ‘‘is’’ the ball for him and 
me, he experiences a sudden access of recognition and joy which is something 
quite different from all previous need-satisfactions. (Cf. Ernest Schachtel: 
‘* According to Freud thought has only one ancestor, the attempt at hallucina- 
tory need-satisfaction. . . . I believe that thought has two ancestors instead 
of one—namely, motivating needs, and a distinctively human capacity the rel- 
atively autonomous capacity for object interest.’’ (‘‘The Development of 
Focal Attention and the Emergence of Reality,’’ Psychiatry, Nov. 1954.) 
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II. SymsBot anpD CONSCIOUSNESS 


The selective and intentional character of consciousness has been 
stressed by empiricists and phenomenologists alike. The conscious 
act is always intentional: one is never simply conscious, but con- 
scious of this or that. Consciousness is, in fact, defined by the 
phenomenologist as noematic intentionality in general.® But quite 
as essential to the act of consciousness is its symbolic character. 
Every conscious perception is of the nature of a recognition, a 
pairing, which is to say that the object is recognized as being what 
it is. To amend the phenomenologist: it is not enough to say that 
one is conscious of something; one is also conscious of something 
as being something. There is a difference between the apprehen- 
sion of a gestalt (a chicken perceives the Jastrow effect as well 
as a human) and the grasping of it under its symbolic vehicle.*° 
As I gaze about the room, I am aware of a series of almost effortless 
acts of matching: seeing an object and then knowing it for what it 
is. If my eye falls upon an unfamiliar something, I am immedi- 
ately aware that one term of the match is missing. I ask what it 
is—an exceedingly mysterious question. Marcel has observed that 
when I see an unfamiliar flower and ask what it is, I am more 
satisfied to be given a name than a scientific classification, even 
though the name may mean nothing to me. May this satisfaction 
be dismissed as a residue of name-magic, or is there a radical epis- 
temological need of a something of comparable ontological weight 
(the sensuous symbol) to lay alongside the object in order that the 
latter be known? It is the pairing in the act of perception which 
must not be overlooked. It is a relation, moreover, which goes far 
deeper than the attaching of a label to something already known, 
as the semanticists suggest. Rather is it the pairing or formulation 
itself, as Cassirer has said, which comprises the act of knowing.*! 
Each conscious recognition may be regarded as an approximation, 


19 It is a curious fact that intentionality, one of the favorite theses of the 
phenomenologist, is least congenial to the solipsistic character of transcendental 
phenomenology. As Collins has observed, the one thing Husserl fails to ex- 
plain is the intentional character of consciousness. What is intended? 

20 Roy Wood Sellars used ‘‘denote’’ more or less interchangeably with 
‘‘nerceive’’ and ‘‘intend’’: ‘*. . . we should need to distinguish between the 
intuition of a sensory appearance, which alone is given, and the denotative 
selection of a thing-object which is believed in and characterized.’’ (Sellars, 
as quoted in R. M. Chisholm’s article, ‘‘Sellar’s Critical Realism,’’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XV, Sept., 1954, p. 36.) 

21 Cassirer thus stands at the opposite pole from the semanticists. So 

. far from it being a case of a thing being known and a label Jater attached by 
a semantic rule, it is the symbolic formulation itself which is the act of know- 
ing. The ‘‘real’’ object tends to vanish into Kant’s noumenon. 
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a ist of one thing toward another toward the end of a fit. Thus, 
if I see an object at some distance and do not quite recognize it, 
I may see it, actually see it, as a succession of different things, each 
rejected by the criterion of fit as I come closer, until one is posi- 
tively certified. A patch of sunlight in a field I may actually see as 
a rabbit—a seeing which goes much further than the guess that it 
may be a rabbit; no, the perceptual gestalt is so construed, actually 
stamped by the essence of rabbitness: I could have sworn it was 
a rabbit. On coming closer, the sunlight pattern changes enough 
so that the rabbit-cast is disallowed. The rabbit vanishes and I 
make another cast: it is a paper bag, and so on.*?_ But most signifi- 
cant of all, even the last, the ‘‘correct’’ recognition is quite as 
mediate an apprehension as the incorrect ones; it is also a cast, a 
pairing, an approximation. And let us note in passing that even 
though it is correct, even though it is borne out by all indices, it 
may operate quite as effectively to conceal as to discover. When I 
recognize a strange bird as a sparrow, I tend to dispose of the bird 
under its appropriate formulation: it is only a sparrow (cf. Marcel’s 
‘‘simulaerum’’). 

Awareness is thus not only intentional in character; it is also 
symbolic. The phenomenologist tells only half the story. I am 
not only conscious of something; I am conscious of it as being what 
it is for you and me. If there is a wisdom in etymologies, the 
word consciousness is surely a case in point; for consciousness, one 
suddenly realizes, means a knowing-with! In truth it could not 
be otherwise. The act of consciousness is the intending of the ob- 
ject as being what it is for both of us under the auspices of the 
symbol.” 

It does not. of course, solve the problem of consciousness to say 
that it is an exercise in intersubjectivity. I only wish to suggest 
that the conviction of the phenomenologists that intersubjectivity 
must somehow be constituted at the very heart of consciousness, a 
consummation devoutly to be desired but evidently not fortheom- 

22 Is not symbolization, the pairing of sensuous symbol with an impression, 
a kind of judgment and abstraction? In even its most primitive form, a 
pointing at and naming, it is a saying that that over there is ‘‘one of these.’’ 
It is an abstraction, however, which is a far cry from the conventional notion 
of concept-formation by which two given representations are combined. We 
must, as Cassirer says, take a step farther back. This will take us to Lotze’s 
‘‘first universal,’’ the primitive abstraction by which impressions are first raised 
to symbolizations (Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, Vol. I, p. 281). 

23 The most notable element of Helen Keller’s discovery that this stuff 
‘tis’? water was the sudden heightening of consciousness. She describes all 
previous experience as something less than conscious; she speaks of thinking 


before the great event, then adds: ‘‘. . . if a wordless sensation can be called 
a thought’’ (The Story of My Life, p. 25). 
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ing under the phenomenological reduction, is illuminated and con- 
firmed by the empirical method, a method which takes account of 
natural existences, organisms and symbols and objects, and real 
relations in the world. But I would also suggest that a recogni- 
tion of the denotative function of the symbol, as a real property, 
yields the intersubjectivity which is not forthcoming from Mead’s 
sign-response psychology. Consciousness and intersubjectivity are 
seen to be inextricably related ; they are in fact aspects of the same 
new orientation toward the world, the symbolic orientation. 

This empirical insight into the intersubjective constitution of 
consciousness suggests an important corrective for the transcen- 
dental reduction. Is the phenomenologist’s stronghold of the 
absolute priority of the individual consciousness so invulnerable 
after all? Is there in fact such a thing as the ‘‘purified transcen- 
dental consciousness’’ or is it a chimera from the very outset? Is 
it a construct masquerading as an empirical reality? If my every 
act of consciousness, not merely genetically speaking my first act 
of consciousness, but each succeeding act, is a through-and-through 
social participation, then it is a contradiction in terms to speak of 
an aboriginal Ego-consciousness. There may be such a thing as an 
isolated Ego-consciousness, but far from being the apodictic take-off 
point of a presuppositionless science, it would seem to correspond 
to Buber’s term of deterioration, the decay of the I-Thou relation 
into the objectivization of the I-It. It would appear that the trans- 
cendental phenomenologist is seizing upon a social emergent, con- 
sciousness, abstracting it from its social matrix, and erecting a 
philosophy upon this pseudo-private derivative. But the organism 
does not so begin. The I think is only made possible by a prior 
mutuality: we name. 

Sartre’s even more radical revision of the transcendental con- 
sciousness falls that much shorter of the mark. Declaring that 
the Cartesian cogito is insufficiently radical, that it is a derived 
condition of consciousness in which consciousness intends itself as 
an object, Sartre probes back to the ‘‘pre-reflective-Cogito.’’ This 
fundamental reality is a non-posited, non-objectified, pre-reflective 
consciousness. But is there such a thing? Or is it not the very 
nature of the search that the most radical backtracking into con- 
sciousness cannot carry us beyond what Marcel calls the ‘‘intersub- 
jective milieu,’’ by which he means the prime and irreducible 
character of intersubjectivity ? 

Mead’s major thesis was that the individual transcendental 
consciousness is a myth, that mind and consciousness are indefea- 
sibly social realities. This thesis, it seems to me, is not borne out 
by Mead’s behavioristics, however refined, but is dramatically con- 
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firmed as soon as the peculiar character of the symbolic orientation 
is recognized. 

Sartre would amend the Cartesian and Husserlian formula for 
the originary act of consciousness, 


I am conscious of this chair, 
to read, 


There is consciousness of this chair, 


both of which single out the individual consciousness itself as the | 
prime reality. An empirical study of the emergence of symboliza-— 
tion from the biological elements of signification suggests the fur- 
ther revision of Sartre: 


This ‘‘is’’ a chair for you and me, 
which co-celebration of the chair under the auspices of the symbol 
is itself the constituent act of consciousness.** 


WALKER PERcY 
CovINGTON, LOUISIANA 
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SCIENTIFIC STATEMENTS AND STATEMENTS 
ABOUT HUMANLY CREATED OBJECTS 


I 


MPIRICIST philosophers have traditionally distinguished be- 

tween two types of knowledge, knowledge about space-time 
entities and knowledge about mathematical and logical entities. 
There appear to be two main reasons for this distinction: (1) the 
rules for validating statements about space-time entities are dif- 
ferent from the rules for validating logical statements; thus, for 
‘example, ‘‘if A then A’’ is clearly neither verifiable nor falsifiable 
in the same sense as the statement ‘‘an object starting from rest 
will fall 32 feet per second per second’’; (2) whereas knowledge 
about space-time entities is found by observation of natural events, 
knowledge about logical entities is made by manipulation of conven- 
tional concepts or symbols. 

Knowledge, therefore, has come to be viewed as compartmen- 
talized into two main divisions. First there is that knowledge 
which results from observation of natural phenomena and their 
interrelationships, and second there is that which results from 
construction of ‘‘games’’ in which arbitrary rules are devised for 
the movement of symbols. These two divisions make up what is 
ealled ‘‘scientifie inquiry.’’ 


24 Percy, ‘‘Symbol as Hermeneutic in Existentialism,’’ loc cit., p. 526. 
y; P 
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This dichotomy has entailed certain consequences concerning 
the aims of scientific investigation. The first consequence has 
been the acceptance of the belief that the natural sciences can 
only formulate descriptive laws of nature; they cannot formulate 
prescriptive laws. Prescription may be allowable in logic and 
mathematics, where the entities are either variables or terms that 
are empty of empirical signification, or where descriptive terms 
occur vacuously. But prescription is not allowable in any inquiry 
that alludes to an empirical subject matter. 

A second consequence of the division of knowledge has been 
the belief that two and only two kinds of statements are scien- 
tifically meaningful—the analytic and the synthetic. Involved 
with this belief is the conviction that all and only necessary state- 
ments are analytic and that all synthetic statements are contin- 
gent. From time to time some philosophers raise questions about 
certain seemingly synthetic necessary statements in a way remi- 
niscent of Kant.’ But these statements have been regarded by 
most philosophers of science as analytic. 

Quine and White have recently pointed out'‘the difficulties in 
formulating an adequate criterion for differentiating the synthetic 
from the analytic.? But they do not question the distinction be- 
tween statements of pure logic and mathematics and those of science. 
Their concern is with formulating a criterion of analyticity that 
would not only demonstrate this distinction, but would also account 
for such curiously unclassifiable statements as ‘‘ All bachelors are 
unmarried men.’’ But whatever this criterion may turn out to 
be, they do not deny that scientifically meaningful statements are 
either analytic or synthetic.* Analytic statements are those pre- 
scriptive but non-empirical concepts found in logic and mathe- 
matics. Synthetic statements are those descriptive but empirical 
concepts found in the sciences. 

These consequences of the dichotomy in knowledge—namely, 
that one department of science aims at the formulation of descrip- 

1See, for example, C. H. Langford, ‘‘A Proof that Synthetie A Priori 
Propositions Exist,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 20-24; I. M. Copi, 


‘Modern Logie and the Synthetie A Priori,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), 
pp. 243-245. 

2W. V. Quine, ‘‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ reprinted from The Philo- 
sophical Review in From a Logical Point of View, Harvard University Press, 
1953; Morton White, ‘‘The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dual- 
ism,’’ in Sidney Hook, ed., John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom, 
Dial Press, N. Y., 1950. 

3 Quine suggests that perhaps there are no inherently analytic or syn- 
thetic statements. They may be one or the other in accordance with the 
context. But it is difficult to see how some context could be formulated in 
which a mathematical statement could be synthetic. 
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tive laws and the other at prescriptive laws, and that one depart- 
ment deals with synthetic statements while the other deals with 
analytic ones—have been fruitful in reducing the number of meta- 
physical presuppositions that formerly permeated the philosopher’s 
interpretation of scientific inquiry. Thus, for example, concepts 
involving essences, affinities, or teleological causation are no longer 
part of biological or physical theories because the prescriptive ele- 
ment in knowledge has been relegated to logic and mathematics. 
Nevertheless, the strictness of the analytic-synthetic dichotomy has 
tended to make philosophers overlook or minimize a kind of knowl- 
edge and consequently a kind of statement that has become of pri- 
mary importance in modern scientific pursuits. 


II 


Perhaps the most appropriate way of introducing the ‘‘kind 
of knowledge’’ and the ‘‘kind of statement’’ which we feel has been 
neglected is to make several observations on the nature of all sci- 
entific investigations. Pragmatists and instrumentalists, especially 
those of the Dewey school, have frequently asserted that scientific 
knowledge is instrumental in that it serves to give us an element of 
control over natural and social phenomena. As C. I. Lewis points 
out, if a particular state of affairs signifies rain tomorrow then one 
ean plan his actions accordingly.* In this way the scientific enter- 
prise is most vital for human affairs. However, such a view is only 
partially correct. Human beings require scientific data not only to 
be able to decide which choices will most probably not be frustrated 
by natural or social events. Such data also play a role in the con- 
struction of a nature that would allow choices which, in an uncon- 
structed nature, would not be allowable. The knowledge that it 
will rain tomorrow makes us search for our raincoats today. But 
such knowledge also makes us search for tools that could control 
or check tomorrow’s rain. As a result, what has been ignored in 
analyses of the scientific enterprise is the fact that knowledge is 
not simply for the sake of better understanding nature and, there- 
fore, for making better predictions. Science is also for the sake of 
invention. We want to make new objects. In a very advanced 
science we want not only to describe nature but to create new ob- 
jects in it... New kinds of plants, for example, become the aim of 


4C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Illinois, 1946, p. 4. 

5 In fact, one of the important implications of Hume’s analysis of causal- 
ity is that there is no logical or empirical contradiction in a science that seeks 
to change laws of nature. No given constant conjunction is inherently un- 
changeable. 
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modern botanists. In physics new elements are created. But in 
the advance of modern technology is seen the most vital and fruit- 
ful application of scientific knowledge. 

The term ‘‘application’’ has had and to a large extent still has 
a pejorative connotation in philosophy. The discovery of how 
scientific laws can be formulated in a legitimate logical and em- 
pirical terminology has occupied the interest of most contemporary 
analytic philosophers. But an analysis of what is involved when a 
law is used to construct objects has rarely been forthcoming. Such 
neglect may be attributed to the fact that in the past invention 
was considered an art that only geniuses could perform and, there- 
fore, inexplicable by human analysis.* But in the light of modern 
technology, in which invention is often a group concern and in 
which there are now specific procedures and methods of attaining 


successful results, such neglect is no longer justifiable. Investiga- 


tion can now be directed to the relation of scientific statements to 
those statements introduced by creators or inventors of objects. A 
scientist constructs a system of knowledge, but his knowledge does 
not make him a creator of objects. What, then, does the creator 
of objects add to scientific knowledge? How does he ‘‘interpret”’ 
knowledge so that for him it suggests potential inventions? We 
have still to investigate the methods and techniques employed by 


those who seek to use nature rather than to describe it. 

We cannot hope to deal with all of these questions in this paper. 
But we should like to present and examine a kind of statement 
which we believe is (1) central to technological inquiry, (2) not 
reducible to the kind of statements discovered in the formal or 
empirical sciences, and (3) indicative of a type of knowledge that 


has not undergone analysis by contemporary philosophers. 
Consider the following statement: 


(X) For every z, if x is a properly constructed relay being 
operated under specified conditions, then z produces an 
output at o. 


Is this an analytic statement? Clearly it is not analytic in 
the traditional Kantian sense that the predicate (the consequent) 
is somehow deducible from or contained in the subject (the ante- 
cedent). Although a relay may be constructed so as to produce a 
prescribed output at 0, there is no logical contradiction if the re- 
lay fails to operate in the prescribed fashion. Nor is (X) analytic 


6 See, for example, Santayana’s statement: ‘‘. 


. . creation or invention is 
automatic. 


The ideas come of themselves, being new and unthought-of fig- 
ments, similar, no doubt, to old perceptions and compacted of familiar ma- 
terials, but reproduced in a novel fashion and dropping in their sudden form 
from the blue.’’—Reason in Art, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1942, p. 7. 
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in the sense of being a stipulated definition. First of all, only 
certain kinds of properties can be stipulated for objects. We can 
stipulate that objects shall henceforth be considered ‘‘forms of 
currency.’’ But we cannot stipulate that objects shall henceforth 
be ‘‘flexible’’ or ‘‘soluble in water.’’ Legal or social properties 
can be given to objects, but natural ones cannot. Thus, since 
‘‘having an output at o’’ is neither a legal nor a social property in 
the sense of ‘‘being a form of currency,’’ it is not stipulated. On 
the contrary, it is similar to a natural property—only in this case 
the object is endowed with the property by men rather than by 
nature. 

Secondly, (X) is not stipulated as a classificatory statement 
might be stipulated in an empirical science. In an empirical in- 
vestigation we might begin by arbitrarily defining what a given 
term will mean. For example, we might assert that anything 
having properties a, b, and c is to be called ‘‘metal.’’ This asser- 
tion would then be considered analytic in the particular inquiry.’ 
But if once having made this stipulation, we discover that a prop- 
erty d is also found with a, b, and c it would be false to assert that 
the following statement, 


(Y) For every z, if x is a metal, then z has the property d, 


is also an analytic sentence. (Y) is a synthetic sentence. d is not 
stipulated; it is discovered. Similarly, (X) is analogous to (Y). 


The kind of sentence that would be true by definition of a relay 
would be 
\ 


(Z) For every z, if z is a relay, then it is composed of a mag- 
netic structure or framework, a winding, and a set of 
contacts mounted on springs. 


But the fact that an object made up of such parts will produce 
an output at o is not deducible from (Z). (X), therefore, unlike 
(Z), is not analytic in any stipulated sense. The operability of a 
relay has to be established by investigation and experiment. 

If (X) is not analytic, is it then synthetic? If the analytic- 
synthetic division of meaningful sentences is accepted, then the 
fact that a statement is not analytic entails that it must be syn- 
thetic. But if (X) is synthetic it is so in a very curious manner. 

Consider the conditions that a sentence must satisfy if it is to 
be synthetic: (1) The predicate is not deducible from or contained 
in the subject. (2) The fact that the predicate is attached to the 
subject is discovered by empirical investigation. This condition 
does not restrict synthetic sentences to true ones, nor to statements 


7 Although, of course, it would not necessarily be analytic in every inquiry. 
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which are about directly perceivable properties. The condition 
only requires that there be some logical tools by which empirical 
predicates can be reduced to immediately perceivable predicates. 
(3) A sentence is synthetic only if it is possible for some set of 
observations to verify or falsify it. 

(1) We have already seen that (X) is synthetic in this sense. 
The predicate is not contained in the subject. To this extent (X) 
is synthetic. 

With respect to (2) a fundamental difference appears between 
(X) and other synthetic sentences. Whereas normal synthetic 
sentences designate relationships found in the observation of nat- 
ural phenomena, (X) designates a relationship created by men. 
The properties of relays are not observed in nature; they are in- 
vented by men and inserted into nature. The objects of nature 
are found and then described verbally ; the relay is described ver- 
bally and then made into an object of nature. Consider some of 
the consequences that could occur if the term ‘‘synthetic’’ were 
taken to mean only those sentences which designated sets of rela- 
tionships discovered in nature. First of all, the question would 
arise as to how sentences referring to technological phenomena 
could be possible. Since such phenomena are obviously not dis- 
covered in nature there would be no way of accounting for them. 
And no one would want to consider such sentences as either ‘‘triv- 
ial’’ or ‘‘meaningless.’’ Secondly, any argument that the defini- 
tion of ‘‘synthetic’’ should be expanded to include reference to 
created objects would involve a serious problem. How could one 
accept the scientific axiom that all science is descriptive and at 
the same time accept (X)? (X) seems to be clearly a prescriptive 
statement. The predicate is not found; it is prescribed. The relay 
is constructed so as to have an output at o under certain conditions. 
Stipulations can be made about how a word is to be used. But 
how can there be stipulation of the existence of some state-of-af- 
fairs? Yet this is what does occur in the case of (X). We have 
the curious paradox of a statement that is unquestionably scien- 
tifically meaningful and yet prescribes the existence of an object 
with a specified property. It would be a serious mistake, there- 
fore, to equate (X) with all other synthetic sentences. 

(3) The rules of confirmation and disconfirmation do not apply 
equally to (X) and all other synthetic sentences. First of all, 

«confirmation of a normal synthetic sentence consists in an indefi- 
nite number of empirical observations. There is never such a de- 
gree of confirmation that it is impossible for further observations 
to produce disconfirmation. Yet in (X) one successful instance is 
sufficient to produce almost complete confirmation. If a relay is set 
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up under the appropriate conditions, is operated, and produces the 
intended output, then (X) is confirmed. Failure of any relay to 
produce an output on subsequent tests does not serve to disconfirm 
(X). Future failures may be attributed to faulty construction or 
exceptional conditions of operation but they would not disconfirm 
the statement. If one were to maintain that subsequent failures 
after one successful operation served to disconfirm (X) then he 
would also have to accept the falsification of the whole body of 
supporting electromagnetic theory. But this is clearly not a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the situation. Faulty operation of a 
humanly constructed device can hardly be taken as grounds for 
rejecting a law of physics. 

Secondly, the disconfirmation of a scientific synthetic ‘state- 
ment is ordinarily obtained by one contrary instance. On the 
other hand, a statement such as (X) is disconfirmed only after an 
indefinitely long series of attempts to get an output from the relay. 
Again, an engineer would be reluctant to discard (X) because of 
the destructive implications of such a step for the whole body of 
scientific theory which he, in his role, must take for granted. In 
summary, a scientific statement is confirmed only in the long run, 
while statements like (X) are confirmed by one successful test ; on 


the other hand, scientific synthetic statements are ordinarily dis- — 
confirmed by one falsifying fact, while statements about humanly 
constructed objects are disconfirmed only in the long run. 

We may make the same point in a different way. Let us as- 
sume that a scientific law can be formulated in the following form: 


(U) Everything which is A is also C. 


Confirmation of (U) would then consist in the assertion of the 
antecedent, (A), and the occurrence of the consequent, (C). If 
(C) turned out true then(Z) would be true whereas (A) could be 
either true or false. If (C) turned out false then either (A) is false 
and (U) is true, or (U) is false and (A) istrue. If (U) is the state- 
ment of a scientific law then the falsification of (C) would imply 
the second alternative, viz., (U) is false and (A) is true. 

Now let us regard (U) not as a statement of a scientific law, 
but rather as an (X) statement. Then confirmation of (U) would 
proceed in the same way as confirmation of a scientific law. But 
whereas in a scientific law the occurrence of (C) increases the prob- 
ability of (U), when (U) is regarded as an (X) statement then the 
occurrence of (C) makes (U) almost necessarily true. If (C) 
turned out false, then the first alternative is implied, viz., (U) is 
true and (A) is false. The antecedent, rather than (U), is denied. 

An (X) statement, therefore, which we shall call a tectonic 
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statement, is not easily categorized as analytic or synthetic. 
Obviously, all tectonic statements are related to scientific ones. 
If the laws of electro-magnetism were false then (X) would be 
false. In fact, without scientific systems there could not be tectonic 
statements. However, scientific knowledge is a necessary but not 
a sufficient condition for the assertion of tectonic statements. Part 
of the justification of (X) is derived from the laws of electromag- 
netism. But another part of it is derived from technological design 
requirements which never form a part of scientific hypotheses. In 
fact, if tectonic statements were reducible to scientific ones then 
any kind of invention would be trivial. It would be a mere in- 
stance of the deduction of a theorem from a scientific system. But 
obviously invention is not a simple case of deduction from scien- 
tific premises. A scientist does not necessarily make a good in- 
ventor. The design of a relay is not a jejune exercise in electro- 
magnetic theory. A tectonic statement is grounded in scientific 
information as well as that kind of information that is obtained 
from operation with materials that are not specially prepared for 
laboratory use. Airplanes are built with a knowledge of the most 
advanced theories in physics, chemistry, and even biology. But 
the knowledge of how objects react under conditions that are en- 
countered outside the laboratory is not derived from science. Such 
information, as Dewey has indeed consistently pointed out, comes 
from practice and from those generalizations based on what has 
actually occurred in practice. | 
JacK KAMINSKY 
HarPur COLLEGE, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEw YORK 
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Case INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


AUTONOMY AND ORDER 


‘¢The subjective aim limits the ontological principle by its own autonomy.’’ } 
‘<The essence of life is to be found in the frustrations of established order.’’ 2 
—WHITEHEAD. 

‘¢What else then can freedom of will be but autonomy, that is, the prop- 
erty which will has of being law to itself?’’ 3—Kanr. 


HE above quotations seem to illustrate diametrically opposed 
notions of autonomy and of its relationship to order. For 
Whitehead, autonomy results in the frustration of order; for Kant, 
1 Process and Reality (New York, Macmillan, 1929), p. 373. 
2 Modes of Thought (New York, Macmillan, 1938), p. 119. 
8 Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, tr. by H. J. Paton (New 
York, Barnes & Noble, 1950), p. 114. 
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since the free will is identified with practical reason, autonomy 
is the means for the enforcement of order—at least, of rational 
order. In a period when much political discussion revolves about 
the relative merits of freedom and security as goals of national 
policy, a consideration of the more abstract relations of autonomy 
and order may have some value. The notion of autonomy here to 
be presented seems to resemble Whitehead’s more closely than it 
does Kant’s, but it may make possible a reconciliation of the two 
so far as their effects are concerned. 

Order is taken here as relatedness within and among entities. 
It is analyzed as the product of unity and complexity and as char- 
acterizing various situations and entities in different degrees. The 
unity of an entity is taken as varying directly with the degree of 
mutual interdependence among its parts and between the individual 
parts and the whole. The complexity of an entity is taken as 
varying primarily with the number, variety, and type (static or 
dynamic, one-way or mutual) of relations among its parts, and 
secondarily with the number and variety of the parts themselves 
and their capacity for relations of various sorts. Thus defined, 
unity and complexity may be incompatible with each other if car- 
ried to extremes, but for any given entity there is presumably an 
intersection at which the two qualities reach their maximum com- 
patible degrees and which will represent the highest potential 
order of that entity. The balance of the two qualities in this inter- 
section may vary from one entity to another. Thus a man may be 
considered more unified than a state, and the state may perhaps be 
considered more complex than the man; but if order is to be con- 
sidered in any way a determinant of value it becomes an important 
question as to whether the man or the state possesses more. Does 
the individual’s superior unity make up for the state’s superior 
complexity or vice versa? 


I 


By autonomy I mean the power of a part of an entity to operate 
with a certain measure of independence from the whole, or aside 
from performance of its specific function within the whole. When 
a province is granted autonomy within a country, it usually 
means that it runs its local affairs without supervision but is sub- 
ject to the central government in such matters as foreign policy 
and defense. In an organism the autonomy of a part might result 
in its malfunction, as with appendicitis or cancer. An eddy in a 
river does not seem necessitated by the river’s general course to 
the sea. The mind often appears autonomous from the whole self 
in its imaginative activities, when these are mere daydreams re- 
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mote from any practical problem-solving. A wing of a building 
might be considered autonomous if it had a style of architecture 
distinct from the main body’s. A grace note in music is an auton- 
omous addition to the melody. In all of these cases autonomy seems 
to be a sort of frill added to the basic and necessary structure of 
the order. It is an order within the part not required by the order 
of the whole, a contingent relation of one part to another. 

Perhaps it is desirable here to distinguish between two senses 
of autonomy: the autonomy of a part within itself and its auton- 
omy in relation to its fellow parts and the whole. In the first sense 
autonomy appears to be merely a feature of complexity. To say 
that a part is autonomous within itself means simply that it has 
sub-parts and relations among them of a sort not completely pre- 
dictable from the whole-part analysis. By introducing the sub- 
parts we are in effect simply adding another level to the hierarchy 
of the original order and increasing its countable parts and rela- 
tions and thereby its complexity. When we enumerate the de- 
partments of a store, we establish it as having a certain degree of 
complexity. When we enumerate the various items stocked by the 
hardware department, we enter another level. The hardware de- 
partment is autonomous in the sense that its precise stocks and 
organization cannot be determined from the general organization of 
the store. When its stock is specified, the order of the whole thereby 
becomes more complex. 

In speaking of autonomy, however, we generally think of ac- 
tion, not situation; and by the autonomy of the hardware depart- 
ment we would mean that its manager is authorized to handle his 
merchandise, perhaps within limits, without reference to the store’s 
higher executives. The part here operates with a measure of inde- 
pendence from the whole. We are emphasizing not that the part 
has sub-parts and relations among them but that their functioning 
is to some extent unpredictable from anything specified on a higher 
level of the hierarchy. 

Autonomy, by its nature, is a comparative term, and any sort 
of autonomy must function between limits. At one extreme, com- 
plete autonomy—complete independence of the part from the whole 
—is impossible in any actual entity, since in that case the part 
would no longer be a subordinate part but a separate entity. To 
say that a thing is a part means that it is in some way connected 
with other things to form a whole, and if it is connected it cannot 
be completely independent. In many cases, of course, as with 
states in a loose confederation, autonomy may be complete in all but 
theory and ceremony, but it cannot be absolute while any tie re- 
mains. If the existence of a relation between any two things is 
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enough to make them jointly constitute a third thing, the parts of 
such a tenuously unified entity can, of course, be still more nearly 
‘autonomous. In the entity which consists of me and the planet 
Neptune, for example, the parts seem to operate without any ob- 
servable regard for the whole. Yet the fact that they are united 
even by a spatio-temporal relation still presents a slight barrier 
to complete autonomy. It is only when, as usual, the relation is 
ignored that Neptune and I, in other dimensions of order, are en- 
tirely autonomous with respect to each other and our whole. 

At the other extreme autonomy vanishes in a monolithic unity. 
When the parts and the whole are completely necessary to each 
other and have no indeterminate relations, there is no room for 
autonomy. If p necessarily implies q and the terms can stand in no 
other proposition, they cannot be autonomous. Whether such ab- 
solute unity exists outside abstract formal systems is not sure, but 
at least it is conceivable. 


II 


The definition of autonomy is perhaps easier than the detection 
of its presence. There is no telling whether a part is autonomous 
or not if its actions are what we expect from its known relations. 
It might be conforming to the needs of the whole from its own free 
will, without necessity. Autonomy shows itself, if at all, only in 
departure from what the previous relations appear to demand. 
Autonomy of any sort is directly opposed to unity. The greater 
the autonomy of a part, the less necessary, the weaker, the more 
distant its relation to the whole; the greater the unity of the sys- 
tem, the stronger, the closer, the more necessary the relation be- 
tween whole and part. Autonomy decreases the total relatedness of 
the system qualitatively even though not quantitatively. 

We must distinguish between autonomy as power of independent 
action and autonomy in observedly independent acts. Autonomous 
(or even determined) acts which violate the structure of a system 
lessen its unity, the necessary relation of part to whole. Cancer- 
ous cells, operating independently of the requirements of the whole 
body, break down the unity between it and themselves, even to the 
point of destroying both it and hence themselves as living organisms. 
The autonomy of a province lessens the power and unity of the 
central government, and autonomy is often a preliminary demand 
of politicians who really want independence and thereby the de- 
struction of the existing order. Since unity is necessary to the 
very existence of order (since otherwise it would be not one order 
but several), anything which lessens it must be inimical to order. 
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One is tempted at this point to make autonomy an inverse criterion 
of order. 

Suppose, however, that we can effect a synthesis of unity and 
autonomy by having the parts of an entity act as though in com- 
pletely necessary relation to the whole while still possessing the 
power of independent action. The unity of such an entity would 
admittedly not be so great as that of a similar one whose internal 
relations were more necessary, but the entity would still have the 
actual unity of a high degree of harmony and would in effect, in 
all its operations, have as much organic necessity as though its parts 
were not autonomous. It can be shown, I believe, that the com- 
plexity of such an entity would be increased. If there is autonomy 
in the parts of an order, then their relations to each other could be 
different. Any part with power of independent action must have, 
within limits, as seen, the power of forming or not forming certain 
relations with other parts. An order is made up of certain parts 
in certain relations. If the relations could be different, otherwise 
than as they are, then there is at least one possible alternative 
version of the existing order, and maybe more. Such an alter- 
native version is itself a possible order for the existing ordered 
entity. For every existing entity with autonomous parts, there- 
fore, there are at least two possible orders, one of which exists nat- 
urally through the determinative action of those parts. These pos- 
sible orders for a given entity or order themselves form an order. 
The more possible orders, the more complex and thus the higher 
in rank will be the order of possible orders, whose unity is estab- 
lished by the fact that they are all potential versions of a partic- 
ular entity, as well as by any other relations they may have among 
themselves. The more numerous the autonomous parts of an en- 
tity and the greater the scope of their autonomy, the more possible 
orders for that entity there will be and consequently the higher 
its total complexity and degree of order. 

If analysis is restricted to the actual entity, it seems impossible 
to establish autonomy as a criterion of order, nor could autonomy 
be a criterion if the order of the actual entity could not possibly 
be otherwise. Once we admit the actual entity to be only one of 
an indefinite number of possible versions of itself, however, and 
once we insist that its autonomous parts use their autonomy only 
to promote the harmony and unity of the whole, the degree of order 
of the entire order of possible orders, of which the natural entity 
is one, is increased. Thus autonomy, when understood simply as 
undemonstrated power of independent action, is a criterion of order, 
although it is not an independent one and can be subsumed under 
complexity as a variable set of relations between agents having 
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free choice and their possible alternatives. Autonomy used other- 
wise would be deleterious to order. The mere extent and degree 
of autonomy will serve as a criterion of the potential order of an 
entity; in its actual order the degree of unity-seeking autonomy 
must be balanced against that of unity-destroying autonomy. 

This same analysis applies not only to the autonomy of parts 
within the entity but to the autonomy of the entity itself. As a 
whole it exerts force which it can apply to some of its own parts, 
thereby altering its own order. If it is autonomous, it has a larger 
number of potential self-orders to choose from, and thus a higher 
degree of total order. 

Most actual entities, of course, are far from achieving their po- 
tential limits of order, though perhaps many are tending towards 
them. In any perfected order it seems apparent that the parts 
would all possess a maximum degree of autonomy, although their 
use of this autonomy would not be discernible. Aside from anal- 
ysis of purposes and consciousness of our own feelings, autonomy 
appears only in the unexpected. We ascribe autonomy to an en- | 
tity with most certainty when it does not behave as we should ex- 
pect from our knowledge of the influences upon it. When it be- 
haves in the expected manner we have no way of knowing whether 
it is autonomous or not. Any autonomous part of a perfect order 
which is to remain perfect can do nothing to frustrate the order 
but must always act so as to maintain it. Its actions, therefore, will 
be predictable, at least by anyone with sufficient knowledge of the 
structure of the order. Therefore it will be impossible to tell, on 
that basis, whether the part is autonomous or not. ‘Even though 
it is autonomous, it will act as though determined. Whatever it 
does may be of its own free will, but it will always will the mainte- 
nance of the entire order. We have here a possible parallel to the 
service that is perfect freedom ; at least, we have freedom in perfect 
service, although, paradoxically, it can never be evident except to 
its agent. 


Ill 


That autonomy does exist on a wide scale, certainly in the free 
will of men and perhaps even in the unpredictable behavior of elec- 
trons, is a necessary presupposition to any philosophy which ac- 
cepts the reality of choice. In the realm of our experience there 
is choice, whatever may be the case on any noumenal level. We 
also find various elaborate organizations in which different parts 
possess a high degree of autonomy. Theoretically autonomy may 
be a deterrent to maximum unity. Practically, since many things 
are autonomous, organizations must come to terms with them if 
they are to attain the maximum order possible in the circumstances. 
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A distinction should be made between autonomy and free will. 
Autonomy is the power of a part to act with some degree of inde- 
pendence of the whole—without regard to the whole’s principles 
of organization or operation. As such, autonomy may be attributed 
to entities such as nations to which we should not normally at- 
tribute free will. Autonomy must not be confused with indetermin- 
ism. Though partially independent of both its immediate and more 
inclusive wholes, an entity may still be determined by other en- 
tities outside the system, by its own past, or by its purposes. Au- 
tonomy does not refer specifically to freedom of choice but simply 
to general power of independent action, regardless of whether the 
decisive factor lies within the autonomous entity itself or in some 
other entity. As part of a convoy, a single ship possesses a high 
degree of autonomy, being free to conform to its prescribed evolu- 
tions or not, but it is never supposed that the ship determines its 
own movements. Its captain may be considered part of the convoy 
too, but he is in some respects, at least, even more autonomous than 
his ship, though perhaps less so in others. 

Free will would be the particular type of autonomy associated 
with the choices and efforts of certain animals, including man. 
It would be autonomy of the self in regard to its acts ef will 
and of will alone. The 2::tonomy of the whole entity may be a 
different matter entirely. I can perhaps will countless things 
which I can never do, and I may be autonomous in some respects 
even if my will is determined. 

Autonomy in general varies from moment to moment in any 
entity. It is directly proportional to the power with which the 
entity can pursue an independent course of action, inversely pro- 
portional to the restraining power of the whole of which it is a 
part. There will thus be a balance of power for the part or for 
the whole, and it is the strength of this balance on the side of the 
part and the number and variety of its alternatives that determine 
its autonomy. In calculating the degree of autonomy, the possible 
alternatives are much easier to reckon than the power. One can 
never be sure of having taken all possibilities into account, but 
power can never be observed at all except in acts, which may or 
may not be an accurate guide to future capabilities. I stand at a 
crossroads. My autonomy is limited by the number and nature 
of the roads present as I know them, by my purpose of reaching 
a certain destination, by social or physical restraints on such choices, 
and by my own determination (to use the word in its common 
sense) to ignore the restraints. The extent of my ‘‘determination’’ 
—the power of my will—cannot be known, however, perhaps not 
even to me, until I make my choice. And even then it is known to 
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the outsider only that I have that much power, but not whether I 
have any more. 


IV 


It seems apparent from this discussion that some blending of 
the Kantian and Whiteheadian views of autonomy is possible 
through a consideration of the purposes to which autonomy may be 
put. If we emphasize the word ‘‘found’’ in the second quotation 
from Whitehead, we admit the possibility that autonomy may exist 
in situations where it is not observed, namely those where it pro- 
motes rather than frustrates the established order. Even when 
frustrating the established order, of course, autonomy might be 
promoting a more rational one. In such a ease, or if the estab- 
lished order being promoted is already rational, the use of auton- 
omy would accord with Kant’s concept of its nature. Autonomy is 
opposed to order in so far as it is a barrier to unity, but it increases 
complexity and need not necessarily be a barrier to effective unity. 
In a social context this view may indicate that individual freedom 
is not necessarily opposed to a high degree of social order and may 
even increase it without lessening the degree of unity on which its 
security in part depends. Perhaps the distinction between ‘‘free- 


dom’’ and ‘‘licence’’ in a social context is a matter of the use of 
autonomy in regard to order. 


DoveLas CARMICHAEL 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue. Maurice S. FRIEDMAN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press [1955]. x,310 pp. $6.00. 


There is probably not a reader of this journal who does not by 
now know the name of Martin Buber. Living in Jerusalem and now 
approaching 80 years of age, Martin Buber is generally recognized 
as the greatest living Jewish philosopher and theologian. He has 
twice visited America, and plans to return again next year. He 
has lectured widely in Europe for over a half a century and is well 
known there. Nearly all of his important works are now available 
in excellent translations. He is the subject of a forthcoming vol- 
ume in ‘‘The Library of Living Philosophers,’’ due for publica- 
tion next year as a kind of Festschrift. The dialogue about the 
‘*dialogue’’ between I and Thou is now carried on wherever one 
turns. It is high time that we had in English a full-scale survey 
and analysis of Buber’s mature thought; and this is precisely 
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what Maurice Friedman has given us in this excellent book which 
will serve both as an introduction to Buber for those who have not 
yet read him and as a reliable commentary for those who have. 
This solid and perceptive study represents both comprehensive 
exposition and systematic interpretation. It is the definitive work 
we long have needed. 

Buber’s significance for theology lies in three main directions: 
his existentialist interpretation of prophetic religion; his redis- 
covery of mysticism as an element in prophetic religion (although 
Buber stops short of extreme unitive mysticism) ; and his under- 
standing of the relation between prophetic religion and culture. 
As a result, Jews and Christians alike are recovering a fresh and 
vivid understanding of Biblical faith as the human encounter with 
God in history. Not only has Buber heralded a renaissance of 
spiritual Judaism, but he has also been the agent and mediator 
through whom, in our day, Judaism and Christianity have been 
brought close together to their mutual enrichment. Buber’s 
spirit is so elevated and universal, his poetic gift and power of 
expression so authentic, that what he says to Jews is equally ap- 
plicable to Christians or to any other genuine seeker after God. 
His ezxistenz-thinking springs from deep Jewish sources; but al- 
ways against the background of a searching criticism of the axioms 
and values of contemporary culture. Thus he is able to reveal 
the full relevance of the historic Biblical faith to the problems and 
perplexities of our age. 

Buber’s most important contributions to philosophy are the 
development of his subtle and persuasive philosophy of the per- 
sonal, and ‘the elaboration of his primal insight that the essence of 
human life lies in a system of intimate inter-personal relationships. 
Buber achieves all this by the formulation and employment of his 
now famous categories of the J-Thouw and the I-It. By the imagina- 
tive use of these concepts and relations, Buber has developed his doc- 
trine of the unique inter-personal nature of human existence and of 
true religious experience. Man’s true status is that of a person 
in a world of persons, living in I-Thou dialogic relations with 
himself, nature, the neighbor, and with God. The revolutionary 
impact of this way of existenz-thinking (which can be fully ap- 
preciated only by reading Buber’s major works or Dr. Friedman’s 
splendid study) lies in the shift from the traditional subject- 
object orientation to a subject-subject relation. The fundamental 
fact is man with man. It is in meeting, in bi-subjective encounter 
and symbolic communication that man is or becomes fully man. 
The essence of personal life is what happens between man and man 
in community. 
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It is all too easy, and sometimes necessary, to treat even our 
fellowmen as ‘‘things,’’ rather than as ‘‘persons.’’ But this is to 
do violence to the true nature of the personal, and to diminish 
both I and Thou who reach full stature only in I-Thou relation— 
and especially in our relation with the Eternal Thou, the God who 
may not be ‘‘expressed’’ in the logical categories of the philosopher, 
but can only be ‘‘addressed’’ in the living experiences of dialogical 
life. ‘‘He who goes out with his whole being to meet his Thou and 
carries to it all being that is in the world, finds Him who cannot 
be sought.’’ 

Professor Friedman has told Martin Buber’s story with impres- 
sive scholarship and with the loving care of a disciple. He has 
extraordinary qualifications for the writing of this survey of 
Buber’s life and thought, for Friedman is not only a well-trained 
philosopher; he has also been very close to Buber as secretary, | 
companion, and translator. Indeed, this volume is the result of 
the intimate ‘‘dialogue’’ over several years between the old master 
and the young scholar. 

After tracing Buber’s early life, the influences that molded 
his thought, his germinal philosophy (his early mysticism, his ex- 
istentialism, his utopian religious socialism, his philosophy of 
Judaism), our author turns to an exhaustive analysis of Buber’s 
philosophy of dialogue and to the fruitful applications of the phi- 
losophy to education, ethics, politics, psychiatry, theology, and 
other fields of human activity. Friedman deals convincingly with 
the factual account and authoritatively with the interpretations. 
One part of the volume is devoted to Buber’s central concern for 
the nature and redemption of evil. There are also rewarding 
chapters dealing with religious symbol, myth, art and poetry, the 
Biblical faith, Judaism, Christianity, to all of which Buber con- 
tributes profound and vivifying insights. 

Buber’s philosophy raises certain fundamental issues which 
need fuller discussion than a brief review permits. Some readers 
will no doubt take issue with Buber’s mysticism, his religious ex- 
istentialism, his utopianism, his subjectivism, his lack of any clear 
metaphysical formulation, his too ready willingness to reify ‘‘the 
between’’ and to personify God in more than an analogical sense. 
Others will contend that we do not escape the subject-object situa- 
tion by calling the object a subject. Are we entitled to extend 
the I-Thou relation to cover every aspect of reality? Is there any 
clear distinction between personal I-Thou relations with things 
and I-Thou relations with persons? How can one maintain genuine 
I-Thou relations with objects in nature which are incapable of re- 
ciprocating? How, for example, may one establish and maintain 
reciprocal, subject-subject, I-Thou relations with history? 
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Buber is open to several searching criticisms usually launched 
against mysticism and existentialism. The general criticism is 
that they are dangerous anti-rational movements of intellectual 
retreat. If one exalts moral decision and inner vision above the 
control of reason, are not one’s beliefs grounded in a rudderless 
subjectivity indistinguishable from that of the irrational idolatries 
which have risen up to attack the very values Buber defends? Are 
there, then, no clearer objective principles of guidance for de- 
termining the true world of Thou, for distinguishing the true 
from the false, for knowing whether and when the ‘‘revelation’’ is 
really a vision of or a command from God? Is the existenz- 
thinker, trying to communicate his insights out of his particular 
I-Thou relation, reduced to sheer autobiographical utterance? 
Is it only ‘‘grace’’ which operates here, or must we articulate 
some rational argument for the reality of God if faith is not to be 
an incommunicable mystery or psychic event? When the alleged 
address by God to particular individuals is interpreted and ful- 
filled in such widely divergent ways, how does one reach any 
confident agreement as to what is mitzvah in the community? 
Must we live always and only by faith, trust, venture, and un- 
fathomable risk—never by objective truth in which we can have 
confidence ? 

Some critics, as well as some of his followers, still think Buber 
is a pacifist, a pantheist, and a utopian. He is none of these; yet 
there is an optimistic strand of perfectionism in Buber’s under- 
standing of man and society which expresses itself, for example, 
in his faith in the Israeli kibbutzim and in his failure to deal ade- 
quately with the dynamics of large-scale sozial and political move- 
ments. How, for example, can we extend Buber’s I-Thou attitudes 
from small primary groups with face-to-face intimacy to the huge 
impersonal agglomerations of people with which we have to deal in 
modern society? Perhaps a careful reading of some realistic 
Christian theologians like Reinhold Niebuhr would help to correct 
this weakness in Buber’s philosophy. 

If there is a major flaw in Friedman’s study, it is perhaps that 
his devotion to his master blinds him to the strain of romanticism 
in Buber’s social philosophy. But this should not detract from 
the value of the book nor lessen our gratitude for this thorough 
study of the versatile genius of Martin Buber. He speaks to the 
world’s condition in this historic hour. If his message were under- 
stood and heeded, it would have far-reaching consequences for the 
life of man in our time. The present volume contains the distilled 
summation of Buber’s own walk with truth and a beginning for 
each of us. 
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No brief review can convey the ripe wisdom of Buber’s thought 
nor the spirit of Friedman’s fine book; but I trust it may lead the 
readers of this summary to the book itself. Happily, this well- 
printed volume is equipped with an excellent index for the reader, 
and a complete bibliography for those who care to consult the basic 
sources, 


Pavut E. PFuETZE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
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We regret to announce that Edward Scribner Ames died on 
June 29, 1958, in Chicago, at the age of 88. He retired from The 
University of Chicago as chairman of the department of philosophy 
in 1935; from his forty-year pastorate at The University Church of 
the Disciples of Christ in 1940; from the Deanship of The Disciples 
Divinity House in 1945; and from the editorship of The Scroll, a 
little magazine of religion, the organ of The Campbell Institute for 
promoting scholarship among the Disciples, in 1951. 


Professor W. D. Falk, of the University of Melbourne, will be 
visiting professor of philosophy at Brown University during Se- 
mester I of the coming academic year, 1958-59. 


Professor Clarence Irving Lewis, Peirce Professor Emeritus of 
Harvard University, has been Visiting Distinguished Professor in 
the Department of Philosophy at Michigan State University during 
the summer session, 1958. 


Dr. Roger T. Simonds, recently at the University of Oklahoma, 


has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. 


The Philosophy Department of Princeton University announces 
the award of two J. Walker Tomb Prizes on the problem of time 
for the academic year 1957-58. The successful essays were ‘‘Time 
and Entropy’’ by Professor Adolf Griinbaum of Lehigh University 
and ‘‘On Time’’ by Professor Haig Khatchadourian of the American. 
University, Beirut, Lebanon. rier 


The Algemeen Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte en 
Psychologie has this year reached the fiftieth year of its publication. 
The Algemene Nederlandse Vereniging voor Wijsbegeerte (the Gen- 
eral Dutch Philosophical Association), of which it is the organ, has 
been in existence for twenty-five years. To commemorate these two 
anniversaries, a special conference will be held in the International 
School of Philosophy at Amersfoort on October 31 and November 1, 
1958. The general theme, ‘‘Universality and Particularity,’’ will 
be developed by K. Kuypers (culture), E. Beth (science), I. Kisch 
(law), and C. Berg (language). At the same time, a special num- 
ber of the Tijdschrift will be published. 








THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
announces the publication of Vol. IV (1957) of its Quarterly Bulletin 
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